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LAY PREACHER.—NO. III. 


And Isaac went out to meditate in the 
field at the eventide.”’ 


eres descending sun had bathed 
his burning glories in the western 
wave, the moon had walked forthin her 
beauty; the stars rolled on their migh- 
ty courses in deep and majestic si- 
lence, and no sound—save the low- 
ing of the distant herds, or the deep- 
mouthed baying of the watch-dog— 
disturbed the still, yet eloquent, solem- 
nity of the scene. The cool and 
noiseless slumber of reposing nature 
had succeeded to the heat and bustle 
of the busy day—it was “ the even- 
tide’”’—that silent hour, sacred to 
mourning and to meditation, when, 
wrapped “in robe of darkest grain,” 
the sorrowful and the solitary with- 
draw themselves from the closely 
scanning scrutiny of an intrusive 
world, and indulge that “ joy of grief,” 
that luxury of thought, which only 
they, whom the stern “ tamer of the 
human breast” —adversity,hastaught, 
can value or possess. 

-Such—and sotutored in affliction’s 
school was he who forms the subject 
of our present meditations. Wearied 
with the cares and anxieties of the 
day, deeply and anxiously interested 


jn the result of an embassy upon 
Vor. 1. | 6 


which depended much of weal or wo, 
Isaac chose this solemn, silent hou 
to reflect on the adversities of his 
fate, and calculate the probabilities 
of happiness for the remainder of his 
life; to weep over the departed vir- 
tues of an amiable and sainted mother; 
and to anticipate that consolation 
and encouragement which might be 
derived from her, who was so soon 
to meet him, in—save only that which 
death had just dissolved—by far the 
dearest and the tenderest of all earth- 
ly relations—as the partner of his 
fortunes, and the wife of his bosom. 
It was an hour which suited well 
the colour of his fate. As the hoarse 
murmur of the busy day died linger- 
ing on his ear, “every unruly and un- 
holy thought was lulled to rest—the 
stillness, so profound that the “ blind 
mole could hear no foot-fall””—the 
grass, bent down, yet glistening with 
the dew, like maiden, loveliest in 
tears—the closing floweret—the last 
wild whistle of the wood-bird’s son 
—all forcibly reminded him of the 
mortality and insecurity of man, and 
of his own—though distant—ap- 
proaching end: while, should a doubt 
or a fear of the ability or the mercy 
of the God of his father Abraham 
enter his mind, the “ spacious fir- 


amament” which he has established, 



















































































the “ moon and stars which he has 
ordained,” declaring to all the ends of 
the earth the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of their Creator, forbade the 
slightest indulgence of the impious 
apprehension. If, anticipating the 
result of that mission to the country 
and kindred of his father of which he 
was soon to be informed, he were dis- 
posed, in the fire and fervency of youth, 
to expect too much from the proffered 
blessing, and forget the unseen hand 
from which it came, the withered 
roses, scattered at his feet, reminded 
him how soon each earthly pleasure 
fades, and told him that when ad- 
versity’s dark night had lowered, 
and affliction’s black and plashing 
rain-drop had fallen, the fairest flower- 
ets of the field—the young, the bloom- 
ing, and the lovely—must bend their 
blighted heads, and strew their glow- 
ing beauties to the blast. Led by 
these reflections to a painful recol- 
lection of her who had cradled his 
helpless infancy, now cold and min- 
gled with the earth, did he impugn 
the justice or the loving-kindness of 
the Omnipotent, he need only look 
to that heaven whence an angel’s 
voice had often reached his ear, and 
read in lines of light, traced on the 
blue serene, the unfailing promise— 
** God will provide.” 

What wonder, then, that, .thus af- 
fected by the circumstances around 
him, Isaac should go out to meditate 
in the field at eventide—that forsak- 
ing the busy tents of “ Beer-sheba,” 
and the thronged “well of La-hai-roi,” 
he should come out of the fertile and 
populous “ south country,” and wan- 
der inthe lone and unfrequented field. 
What other season could he have 
chosen more suitable to commemo- 
rate the virtues of a beloved mother— 
what scene so likely to recal that 
voice which “ shielded his infant in- 
nocence with prayer”’—that lip which 
bore a balm for every wound, a 
charm for every tear—that eye from 
which affection beamed so tenderly, 
and which never closed ‘upon his 
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wants, till closed in death’s long, 
dreamless sleep. These were reflec- 
tions which the scene and the season 
would naturally introduce, and be- 
neath which—though pained and 
wounded—the heart, as odours crush- 
ed become more fragrant, sends forth 
a sweeter and more welcome sacri- 
fice of faith, and love, and gratitude. 

Each period of the day, like every 
season of the year, has its peculiar 
pleasures and appropriate duties. In 
the morning, refreshed with sleep, 
we rise up hale and vigorous, to be- 
gin again the still repeated journey 
of the day—this is the period of en- 
terprise. Analogous to the youthful 
season of our lives, and the vernal 
season of the year, it is the time 
when all those preparations are to be 
made which may ensure prosperity 
to our undertakings, and success to 
their conclusion—this affords no op- 
portunity for reflection. What the 
morning had planned, the day is to 
execute—with the high glow of noon 
the work too glows—at this season, 
all thoughts, save of the work begun, 
would be intrusive—the harvest of 
the year and the marhood of life, 
alike strain every nerve, and call 
forth each exertion to improve the 
ripening sunshine and the lengthened 
day—this should be the season of 
unceasing and uninterrupted activity. 
But when the shades fall, darkly 
from the mountains, and evening 
‘“‘ clad in sober grey,” steals slowly 
on; the peasant quits his spade; the 
weary woodman, homeward bent to 
kiss his prattling babes,whistles across 
the lea; and even the Preacher, ris- 
ing from his desk, throws down his 
jaded pen, and lifts bis ancient spec- _ 
tacles, to spend, in silent thoughtful- 
ness, dim twilight’s shadowy hour— 
this is the season of musing medita- 
tion—the halcyon hour when me- 
mory breathes her most refreshing 
fragrance, and fancy soars on least 
erratic wing—when the rough waves 
of youthful and tumultuous passion are 
sunk to rest, and the whole wide ocean 
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heaves but one high, uninterrupted 
swell: 


‘How sweet to me the hour when day-light dies 
And sun-beams melt along the silent sea ; 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And memory breathe her vesper sigh to thee ; 
And as I watch the line of light that plays 
Along the smooth wave tow’rd the burning 
west, 
I jong to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle 
of rest.” 


While in the example of Isaac we 
behold a beautiful specimen of an- 
cient simplicity and filial sorrow, we 
may also draw from it instruction 
useful at the present, and applicable 
to every circumstance. In the hour 
of anxiety and affliction, when the 
strongest ties are broken, and the 
dearest friends fail—when all seems 
lost and hopeless, let none sit down 
in unavailing anguish, nor turn, in 
madness, to the mantling and oblivi- 
ous poison of the soul-destroying cup. 
Let them walk out like Isaac—and, 
meditating like him on the power and 
goodness manifested in all the works 
of God, and on his numberless mer- 
cies granted aforetime, to their wants, 
like him, they will return home ‘‘com- 
forted” after their affliction. 


i 


For the Villager. 


ON THE DESIRE OF OBTAINING THE 
ESTEEM OF THE GOOD. 


> ¢< Desire of praise first broke the patriot’s rest, 
And made a bulwark of the warrior’s breast.’’ 


Man’s actions have often been 
owing to the love of praise. This 
impels the child to obey with joy 
the mandates of a parent ; this causes 
the soldier to perform with alacrity 
the commands of his general; and it 
is this which stimulates the general 
to wave every personal consideration, 
repel with contempt all fear of death, 
and obtain at last a character, the 
description of which would gain for 
the poet or historian immortal ho- 
nours.. 


PRAISE. t 83 

’ Se Ms 

‘¢ The love of praise pee conceal’dby art, 
+8) 


Reigns more or less, and glows in ev@r¢ heart; 
The proud to gain it, toils on toils éndure, 
The modest shuu it, but to make it sure.”’ 


This universal passion finds its 
origin in human nature. A love of 
self is predominant in every breast; 
and every thing which is caj™—lated 
to aggrandize this darlijg,” nist cer- 
tainly afford the greatest\easure and 
satisfaction. Hence the universality 
of the love of praise may cease to 
excite astonishment. 

It is not an offspring of the present 
age, it is not since the great and splen- 
did era of Christianity, that it has 
originated ; it was not in the breasts 
of the heroes of Mzonian song that 
it first flourished. It was known in 
the earliest ages of the world. It 
has ever since continued to act with 
the greatest power. It alone nerved 
the heart of Leonidas and enabled 
him to surrender with cheerfulness 
his life for the welfare of his country. 
It animated his three hundred Spar- 
tans, whoso nobly resisted the united 
forces of three million Persians, and 
caused them to reflect that posterity 
would point to the place where they 
were buried and exclaim, “ There 
rests the saviours of their country !” 
Inspired by such a reflection how can 
we be surprised at their dauntless in- 
trepidity. 

The sound of such an ennobling 
epithet as “ Saviour of his country !” 
conveys every thing that is exalted, 
every thing that is ennobling, every 
thing that is sublime. Such an ap- 
pellation rendered the labouring Cin- 
cinnatus the richest man in existence. 
Possessed of such a title no further 
honours need be acquired. In hopes 
of obtaining it, Demosthenes exerted 
all the powers of oratory, and Cicero 
thought he had cheaply purchased it 
with his refined bursts of Roman 
eloquence. 

History has been filled with re- 
cords by men emulous to deserve the 
approbation of posterity. To per- 
sons actuated by the same impulse 
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are we indebted for the rapturous 
specimens of ancient poetry. 

Considering the great effects pro- 
duced by the love of praise, we are 
too apt to imagine, that it should be 
the director of every one’s actions, 
the first principle impressed on the 
youthful mind. 

A more erroneous idea could not 
be formed. How many a miserable 
wretch now exists, fallen a devoted 
victim to the love of fame. Few 
have, or know when they have ar- 
rived at the goal they so eagerly de- 
sire. When Alexander had carried 
his conquering arms over all the earth, 
he never reflected that the trump of 
fame had sounded its loudest note. 
When Cesar passed the Rubicon, he 
little thought that the goal, at which 
he had used all his endeavours to 
arrive, was left far behind. Why 
need we advert to antiquity for ex- 
amples of the fame-deluded victim. 
Do not our own times present, in the 
character of Napoleon, a full exem- 
plification? He, when in the height 
of power; when feared and respected 
by all the powers of Europe; when 
subduing his enemies abroad and 
bringing into subjection his disaffect- 
ed subjects at home, never imagined 
himself at the pinnacle of honour, 
dignity, and reputation. Well for 
him had his ambition rested here ; 
but he attempted to extend his victo- 
rious arms over all the world. Did 
he succeed? Does he yet retain the 
royal badges of his empire? Let the 
rocks of St. Helena respond. 

What object soever is selected for 
illustration we will mvariably find 
misery the constant attendant of fallen 


ambition. It is altogether dangerous 


then, to instill the love of fame in 
the minds of youth. It will take 
deep root—it cannot be eradicated ; 
it will diffuse its infectious poison 
through the very heart. And at last 
cause its possessor to reap in sorrow 
what he had sown in exultation. 

It is, however, at all times bene- 
ficial to inculcate in every breast, a 
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desire of obtaining the esteem of the 
good and virtuous. The warrior and 
patriot’s praise may faintly be heard 
through the several ages of the world ; 
the sound of the victor’s triumph may 
echo on the ears of posterity, and 
the prayers of the republican martyr 
may ascend to heaven; but the ex- 
ultations of the good and virtuous 
will be loudly echoed through the 
endless ages of eternity. The sound 
of the geod man’s triumph will re- 
echo from the mouths of Angels, and 
grow louder as eternity shall lengthen, 
and the supplications of the Christian 
shall gain admission to the throne of 
the Almighty Father. The soldier 
may glory in his victories ; he must, 
however, consider they are stained 
with blood. The poet may sing the 
most rapturous strains; but unless 
he patronize virtue, his notes will 
not reach the succeeding age. Hence 
we may justly and without hesitation 
conclude, that fame is universally 
desired, and that it should be valued 
in proportion to its duration. ‘The 
fame arising from virtuous actions is 
then the most desirable; that shall 





*€ flourish in immortal youth 
Amidst the war of elements, the wreck of matter. 
And the crush of worlds.” 

M. 
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SELECTIONS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE AT MALTA 


(Continued from page 74.) 


Tue ignorance of the native facul- 
ty was now assisted by the arrival of 
reputed plague-doctors from Smyrna. 

These strangers excited. great in- 
terest; and treated the malady with 
unbecoming contempt. They related 
the vehemence of pestilence in their 
country; where it was nothing unusual, 
when the morning arose, to find from 
one to three or four hundred persons 
in the streets and fields, stretched in 
the dewy air of death!—That the 
promptitude of the people was com- 
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mensurate with the evil! for where- 
ever a corse was found, two men un- 
bound their sashes, rolled them round 
the head and feet of the body, and 
hurried with it to the grave. However, 
they seemed to have left their know- 
ledge at home; for though their indif- 
ference was astonishing and their in- 
_ trepidity most praise-worthy—enter- 
ing jato the vilest and most forbid- 
ding places; handling the sick, the 
dying, and the dead—the nature of 
this disease completely baffled their 
exertions, and defied their ski)! :— 


Spread through the isle, itsoverwhelming gloom 
sind daily dug the nightly glutted toinb! 


The cassals or villages of Birch- 
ircarra, Zebbuge, and Carmi, suf- 
fered lamentably ; the last most se- 
verely, on account of its moist situ- 
ation. The work of death was fa- 
miliar to all: and black covered ve- 
hicles, to which the number of vic- 
tims made it necessary to have re- 
course, rendered the evil still more 
ghastly. In these vehicles the dead 
were huddled together— 


Men, women, babes, promiscuous, crowd the 
scene, 


Till morning chase their bearers from the green. 


Large pits had been previously 
scooped out, and thither the dead 
were conveyed at night, and tumbled 
in from these vehicles, in the same 
manner as in this country, rubbish is 
thrown from carts. ‘They fled the 
approach of morning, lest the fre- 
quency of their visits should fill the 
inhabitants with more alarming ap- 
prehensions. The silence of day 
was not less dreary than the dark 
parade of night. That silence was 
now and then broker by the dismal 
cry for the “ Dead!” as the unhal- 
lowed bier passed along the streets, 
preceded and followed by guards. 
The miseries of disease contributed 
to bring on the horrors of famine! 
The island is very populous and can- 
not support itself.. Trade was at a 
stand; the bays were forsaken; and 


strangers, appearing off the harbour, 
on perceiving the yellow flag of qua- 
rantine, paused awhile, and raised 
our expectations only to depress our 
feelings more bitterly by their depar- 
ture. 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta; 
but, though the Sicilians had provi- 
sions on board their boats ready to 
come over, on hearing of the plague 
they absolutely refosed to put to sea. 
The British Commodore in Syracuse 
was not to be trifled with in this 
manner; and left it to their choice, 
either to go to Malta, or to the bot- 
tom of the deep. They preferred 
the former; but, on their arrival at 
home, neither solicitation nor threat 
could induce their return. In this 
forlorn state the Moors generously 
offered their services, and supplied 
the isle with provisions, which were 
publicly distributed ; but the extreme 
insolence and brutality of the crea- 
tures employed in that office very 
often tended to make the hungry 
loathe that food, which, a moment 
before, they craved to eat. 

Ta autumn the plague unexpected- 
ly declined, and business began part- 
ly to revive. But every face be- 
trayed a misgiving lest it should re- 
turn as formerly. People felt as sai- 
lors do on the sudden cessation of a 
storm, when the wind changes to 
the opposite point of the compass, 
only to blow with redoubled fury. 
Their conjecture was but too well 
founded. The plague returned a 
third time, from a more melancholy 
cause than formerly: two men, who 
must have known themselves to be 
infected, sold bread in the streets— 
the poor, starving inhabitants bought 
it, and caught the infection as de- 
scribed in the poem. One of these 
scoundrels fell a victim to the disease, 
the other fled: but his career was 
short—the quarantine guard shot him 
in his endeavour to escape. ‘This 
guard was composed of natives, who 
paraded the streets, having power to 
take up any person found abroad 
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without a passport. The street of 
Pozzi was entirely depopulated, with 
the exception of one solitary girl, 
who remained about the house of 
her misery like one of those spirits 
that are supposed to haunt mortality 
in the stillness of the grave. 

A thousand anecdotes might be 
related from what fell under my own 
observation; but they are all so 
touchingly sad, that I must omit them 
to spare the soft breast of sympathy. 
Of Robella’s fate, how painful soever 
it may seem, I was a melancholy 
witness.* ‘That of Lorenzo does not 
come up to reality. On his return to 
Valette from Florianna, whither he 
had been visiting his father-in-law, 
he called at his father’s house; but 
the emblem of the plague, a yellow 
ball painted on the door, bespoke 
his fate! Still on his way home he 
called at his grandfather’s, and met 
at the door, the remains of the old 


‘man on their passage to the grave ! 


Fancy may conjure up a thousand 
horrors, but there is one scene which, 
when imagination keeps within the 
verge of probability, it will not be 
easy to surpass. About three hun- 
dred of the convalescent were con- 
veyed to a temporary lazaretto, or 
ruinous building, in the vicinity of 
Fort Angelo: thither some more were 
taken afterwards; but it was like 
touching gunpowder with lightning — 
infection spread from the last, and 
such a scene ensued “ as even ima- 
gination fears to trace.” The catas- 
trophe of the black-hole at Calcutta, 
bears no comparison to this: there, 
it was suffocation—here, it was the 
blasting breath of pestilence! the 
living, the dying, and the dead, in 
one putrescent grave! Curses, pray- 
ers, and delirium, mingled in one 
groan of horror, till the shuddering 
hand of death hushed the agonies of 
nature! | 

A singular calamity befel one of 
the holy brotherhood: his maid ser- 
vant having gone to draw some wa- 


* Persons mentioned in the poem. 








ter, did not return: the priest felt 
uneasy at her long absence, and, 
calling her in vain, went to the draw- 
well in quest of her—she was drown- 
ed! He laid hold of the rope with 
the intention of helping her—and in 
that act was found, standing in the 
calm serenity of death! 

The plague usually attacked the 
sufferer with giddiness and want of 
appetite—apathy ensued. An ab- 
scess formed under each arm-pit, and 
one on the groin. It was the prac- 
tice to dissipate these; and if that 
could be done, the patient survived ; 
if not, the abscesses grew of a livid 
colour, and suppurated. Then was 
the critical moment—of life or disso- 
lution. 

The rains of December, and the 
cool breezes of January, dispelled 
the remains of the plague in La-Va- 
lette: but it existed for some months 
longer in the villages. The disease, 
which was supposed to have origin- 
ated from putrid vegetables, and 
other matter, peculiarly affected the 
natives. There were only twelve 
deaths of British residents during its 
existence in the island; and these 
deaths were ascertained to have fol- 
lowed from other and indubitable 
causes. Cleanliness was found to be 
the best preventive against the power 
of the disease, the ravages of which 
were greater inthe abodes of poverty 
and wretchedness. Every precau- 
tion was wisely taken by the former, © 
and by the present governor. The 
soldiers were every morning lightly 
moistened with oil, which proceeded 
in constant exhalation from the heat 
of their bodies, and thereby prevent- 
ed the possibility of contagion affect- 
ing them. ‘Tobacco was profusely 
smoked, and burnt in the dwellings 
of the inhabitants, who, during the 
prolonged quarantine, felt very un- 
easy to resume business. ‘They be- 
guiled their evenings by walking on 
the terraces, the tops of the houses 
being all, or principally, flat. ‘There 
friends and lovers used to enjoy the 
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pleasure of beholding each other at 
a distance, while 


Retracing long those walks with weary feet, 
They curs’d the fate which warn’d them not 
to meet! 


When the quarantine ceased, they 
hastened eagerly to learn the fate of 
their friends, in the same manner as 
sailors hurry below after battle, to 
see how many of their messmates 
have survived, to share in the dream 
of glory! 

Before leaving Malta, I had the 
melancholy satisfaction of stading on 
the ruins of the plague-hospital, which 
had been burnt to ashes—that place 
where so many hopes and fears were 
hushed to rest! It gave rise to dis- 
mal recollections ! [ Young. 

sss 


ACCOUNT OF THE MAKING OF PORCE- 
LAIN, IN WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Tue works, conveniently situated 
' close to the Severn, which flows by 
the city, are’ remarkable for their 
neatness and convenience, and dis- 
play the whole process of making 
porcelain, from grinding the various 
articles to compose the clay used for 
the purpose, to packing the finished 
pieces for the market. Interesting 
as this manufactory is, you will ex- 
cuse me from giving you its detail. 
The mixture above mentioned con- 
sists of fifteen articles, the chief of 
which are, a white granite from 
Cornwall, and a steatite or soap- 
stone, from Penzance, in the same 
county, the whole quarry of which 
belongs to Mr. Flight, who employs 
his own men there. These articles, 
being first ground separately, are af- 
terwards mixed, and then calcined. 
The product of this process is a 
quantity of small blue and white 
lumps; which being thrown into a 
mill, and ground with soft water, a 
liquid of the consistence of thick 
cream is produced, perfectly white. 
This is passed through a lawn sieve, 
and then poured into vats, heated by 
outside flues in order to consolidate 
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the degree of heat applied to them, 
being kept under the boiling tempe- 
rature. The water gradually evapo- 
rating by these means from the con- 
tents of these vats, an hard clay re- 
mains in the room of the. liquid, 
which is brought into a stone apart- 
ment to be tempered, that is, wetted 
with water, beaten with a wooden 
mallet, and trodden by a man with 
his bare feet. 

The material is now fit for the 
thrower, who throws a mass of it 
upon his lathe and horizontal wheel, 
set in motion by a boy, turning a 
vertical one, and whirled round with 
a degree of swiftness, either greater 
or less, as the thrower sees occasion. 
To this a gauge is attached, to ascet- 
tain exactly the dimensions of the 
article. ‘The hands of the thrower 
being kept steady, the rotary motion 
of the wheel being quick, and the 
clay soft but tenacious, the eye is 
agreeably surprised with the instan- 
taneous creation of beautiful forms 
out of a shapeless mass of clay, 
which every moment change their 
appearance, according to the motion 
of the finger and thumbs of the work 
man; now rising into a long cylinder, 
again sinking immediately, and ap- 
proaching the rotundity of a sphere, 
and at length settling into the elegant 
shape of an ancient vase, a modern 
mug, or a fasihionable tea-pot. 

The articles thus prepared, are 
then dried upon flues to consolidate 
their texture, and render them fit for 
the vertical lathe of the turner. Pla- 
ced upon this machine, they are re- 
duced to their proper thickness and 
exact form; and if their pattern re- 
quire handles or spouts, they are 
fitted with them by a workman called 
the handler. : 

From this work-shop they are car- 
ried into the kiln-house to be burned, 
and placed in saggars, or circular 
pans, made of Staffordshire crucible 
clay, open at the top, and about 
eight inches deep; the flat bottoms 
of which are strewed with calcined 
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flint, to prevent the adhesion of the 
articles to them. The kiln usually 
holds about one thousand five hun- 
dred of these saggars, and frequently 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
pieces of ware. Here they continue 
thirty-seven hours, exposed to such a 
violent heat as to render them red- 
hot, but carefully protected from 
flame. On coming out, they are 
said to be in a biscuit state, that is, 
having the appearance of an unglazed 
tobacco pipe. If any blue be in the 
pattern of the articles, the figures 
are traced upon them at this time 
with a hair pencil, dipped in a mix- 
ture of a purple colour; and being 
suffered to dry, they are then im- 
mersed in a red liquid, called the 
glaze; of the consistence of cream, 
chiefly composed of white lead and 
ground flint. This adheres to every 
part of the articles, which are pla- 
ced to dry in a room of a certain 
temperature, from whence they come 
out with a ground of a pale pink 
colour, and the pattern of a dingy 
purple. 

Being perfectly dry, they are gi- 
ven to the trimmer, who smooths 
the surface of the article, and rubs 
off any little inequalities of the glaze; 
the most unwholesome part of the 
process, as he frequently inspires 
particles of the white lead, &c. to 
the great detriment of the stomach 
and lungs; which, indeed, he is ob- 
liged to relieve by frequent emetics. 

The articles are next placed in the 
glaze-kiln, and remain there twenty- 
eight hours exposed to the fire, which 
being extinguished, the whole are 
suffered gradually to cool, and then 
taken out, when they exhibit a won- 
derful metamorphosis, effected by the 
chemical agency of fire. A _ vitrifi- 
cation having taken place on their 
surface, a beautiful glossy covering 
discovers itself within and without, 
in the room of the dull, unpolished 
appearance they before had; and the 
figures of purple are converted into 


_3 vivid and beautiful blue. 


After passing through the sorting 
room, they are given to the painters, 
who-with colours properly and nicely 
prepared (for the hues are all chang- 

ed by a subsequent firing) trace those 
beautiful patterns, figures, and land- 
scapes upon them, which almost ri- 
val the force and effect of the can- 
vas. Again they are placed in the 
kiln in order to fix the-colours, and 
remain there for six hours. This 
completes the process of such arti- 
cles as have no gold in their pattern; 
but those which are ornamented with 
this superb addition, undergo another 
burning after the enamel is laid on. 
They are also carried afterwards into 
the burnishing shop, where its final 
decoration is given them by a num- 
ber of women, who soon change the 
dull surface of the gold into a most 
brilliant appearance, by rubbing the 
gilt part of the pattern with little in- 
struments pointed with bloodstones, 
and other polishing substances. — 

They are now ready to be intro- 
duced into the world, and are sent 
forth to gratify vanity, decorate splen- 
dour, or accommodate luxury;_ to 
ornament the tea-table of high life, 
the dressing-room of fashion, and the 
boards of the great; for the Wor- 
cester manufactory soars above the 
humbler articles in use amongst the 
happier tribes of common life. It 
would surprise a modern fine lady, 
were I to tell her, that the cup from 
which she sips her tea, bad been 
through the hands at least of twenty- 
three dirty workmen before it met 
her lips; but such is the fact: for if 
we retrace the process, we shall find 
the following crowd employed for 
the purpose :—the man who grinds 
the articles for the composition; the 
man that mills them ; the person that 
calcines them ; the grinder of the 


lumps; the sifter ; the attender on 
the vats; the temperer ; the thrower ; . 
the drier; the turner ; the spout mak- 
er, who forms the spouts and han- 
dles ; the handler, who puts them on ; 
the biscuit fire-man ; the blue painter; 











A MECHANICAL GENIUS. 


the dipper, who immerses them in 
glaze; the trimmer, who clears them 
from irregularities in glazing; the 
glass fire-man; the sorter; the painter ; 
the colour fire-man; the gold enam- 
eller; the enamel fire-man; the bur- 
nisher. 

It is to be observed that many ar- 
ticles which could not be conven- 
iently thrown, such as tureens, plates, 
and dishes, are made on moulds of 
plaster of Paris, and when dry are 
given to the turner as above men- 
tioned. The earnings of the work- 
men in this manufactory, who are 
all paid by the piece, are very con- 
siderable ; throwers and turners mak- 
ing about 25s. dippers and glaziers 
21s. and painters from 30s. to two 
guineas. 


A MECHANICAL GENIUS. 


CounsELLoR Bockman possesses 
a large astronomical clock, construct- 
ed by the reverend pastor Hahn, 
which not only contains the common 
division of time, but has likewise di- 
visions of ten, of a hundred, and of 
a thousaid years. ‘The spectator 
contemplates with pleasure the con- 
trasted quick motion of the second 
hand and the thousand year hand, 
which turns on a small dial plate, 
not larger than that of a Parisian 
watch. The progress of the latter 
in fifty years is very small, so that 
its motion is imperceptible. The 
ten, hundred, and a thousand year 
hands are not a mere display of the 
art of the maker, they are of great 
use; for on the large dial plate, 
which contains all the lesser, the 
globes are described, and the pro- 
gress of the stars denoted, so that 
the hands, by their combining mo- 
tions, display the variations, positions, 
and appearances of the earth and 
the heavenly bodies. 

We saw a watch made by Mr. 
Auch, of Stugard, a scholar of the 
minister Haha. He is only six and 
twenty, yet, in the opinion of some, 
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he already surpasses his master. This 
watch contains the divisions of time, 
from a second to a century- Qn the 
opposite side, on a clouded azure 
ground, is seen the course of the sun, 
and the moon, with its modes and 
eclipses. The artist means to im- 
prove this watch, and describe the 
course of Venus as a morning and 
an evening star. The price of the 
watch is only three hundred rix dol- 
lars, which is but about half the sum 
paid for an English time-keeper, and 
which does not describe the course 
of the heavenly bodies. 

This artist has likewise constructed 
an arithmetical machine, that works 
the most difficult questions with ine 
credible expedition by the aid of a 
comprehensive table: in about five 
hours he worked all the sums from 
eleven times eleven to one hundred 
and sixteen tumes a hundred and six- 
teen, while an expeditious writer could 
scarcely copy the products fast 
enough. 

Mr. Auch is now, 1790, five and 
twenty years old, and is the son of a 
peasant of Wurtemburg. When a 
child about the age of four or five, 
he often rose with the sun, and dili- 
gently ernployed himself in mechan- 
ical pursuits. He conducted water 
through tubes of elder, dug wells, 
made conduits of quills, and about 
his sixth year made a pendulum clock 
from shingles, with a kind of Eng- 
lish cogs, which would go tolerably 
for a quarter of an hour. In his 
tenth year he wished his school-mas- 
ter to teach him arithmetic, in which 
request he was not indulged. At 
eleven, he was permitted to stand 
in a corner, while the teacher heard 
the other scholars their lessons, all 
of whom he soon excelled, and was 
often cited by the master as- an ex- 
ample, and as capable of workin 
sums too difficult for the other pupils. 
His father wished to bind him a 
prentice to a barber; but for this the 
boy had no inclination. 

At last he was brought acquainted, 
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by his own pastor, with the Rev. Mr. 
Hahn, at Cornwestheim, near Lud- 
wigsburg, who found in him a scho- 
lar as apt to learn as he was thank- 
ful for instruction. He afterwards 
quitted his teacher, and resided at 
Vaisingen, a small town in the pro- 
vince of Wurtemberg, where he mar- 
ried, and lived highly respected for 
his talents and his morals. He em- 
ployed his leisure hours in reading, 
much to the improvement of his heart 
and. understanding. Astronomical 
knowledge was that which he most 
eagerly endeavoured to acquire. He 
constucted a meridian line for him- 
self, with other necessary astronomi- 
cal instruments, and began, with 
great ardour, to observe the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, proceeding 
to draw ingenious plans, to simplify 
astronomical watches, and the whole 
system of the universe.* 


— a 


WORKS IN PRISON. 


Amonc the curious and character- 
istic instances of works produced in 
a prison, either as a penalty imposed, 
or to relieve the irksomeness of so- 
litude, the following imstances are 
on record : 

Cervantes wrote his Don Quixote 
to amuse his heavy hours in a jail. 

Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his His- 
tory of the World, during his con- 
finement in the tower of London. 

Condorcet composed his posthu- 
mous work on human perfectibility, 
while proscribed and in concealment 
from his persecutors. 

Mirabeau, a great revolutionary 
name, during his imprisonment in 
the dungeons of the castle of Vin- 
eennes, translated for the use of his 
mistress, the elegies of Tibullus, and 
the Kisses of Secundus. 

Buchanan, the greatest of modern 
Latin poets, was imprisoned by the 
Portuguese inquisition at Lisbon, and 
compelled, by way of penance, to 
translate the Psalms of David into 





* Journal der Physick, of Halle, 1790. 








90 WORKS IN PRISON.——SUMMER*HOUSE. 


Latin verse, a task he has performed 
in a style and numbers truly Hora- 
tian. 

Boethius wrote his “‘ Consolations 
of Philosophy,” while shut up-in a 
tower by Theodoric. 

Voltaire’s Henriade was written 
during his confinement in the Bastile. 


— 


SUMMEB-HOUSE. 


In the Fureteriana there is a de- 
scription of a beautifully curious crys- 
tal summer-house, belonging to the 
king of Siam. Furetiere says, he had 
the account of it from a friend, who 
had the pleasure of sitting in it. 

The king of Siam has in one of his 
country palaces, a most singular pa- 
vilion. The tables, the chairs, the 
closets, &c. are all composed of crys- 
tal. The walls, the ceiling, and the 
floors, are formed of pieces of plate 
glass, of about an inch thick, and six 
feet square, so nicely united by a ce- 
ment, which is as transparent as glass 
itself, that the most subtile fluid can- 
not penetrate. There is but one 
door, which shuts so closely, that it 
is as impenetrable to the water as the 
rest of this singular building. A 
Chinese engineer constructed it thus 
as a certain remedy against the in- 
supportable heat of the climate. 
This pavilion is twenty-eight feet in 
length, and seventeen in breadth; it 
is placed in the midst of a great ba- 
sin, paved and ornamented with mar- 
ble of various colours. They fill this 
basin with water in about a quarter 
of an hour, and it is emptied as 
quickly. When you enter the pavi- 
lion, the door is immediately closed, 
and cemented with mastick, to hin- 
der the water from entering ; it is 
then they open the sluices; and 
this great basin is soon filled with 
water, which is even suffered to over- 
flow the land; so that the pavilion is 
entirely under water, except the top 
of the dome, which is left untouched 
for the benefit of respiration. No- 
thing is more charming than the 





ANECDOTES. 


agreeable coolness of this delicious 
place, while the extreme ardour of the 
sun boils on the surface of the fresh- 
est fountains. | 


Pa 


A FOREIGNER’S ACCOUNT OF THE EN- 
TRANCE OF GEORGE I. OF ENGLAND 
INTO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HAvING a great curiosity to view 
the entrance of the King of England 
into the House of Peers, I procured, 
by the aid of money, places which 
perfectly commanded the different 
ceremonies observed on such occa- 
sions. First I was admitted into a 
chamber, most humble in appear- 
ance, on a table in which were placed 
the British crown, royal robes, &c. 
&c. in readiness for his majesty to 
put on. As soon as he entered this 
room, the Peers in attendance, alrea- 
dy habited in the robes of their order, 
began with very unbecoming haste 
to undress him, and with an impa- 
tience no less indecorous re-habited 
him in the paraphernalia of royalty. 
This service performed, they placed 
the crown on his head, when his ma- 
jesty immediately passed into a large 
shabby room, the entrance of which 
is so low that he was obliged to stoop 
in going through it, and the same in 
passing another door, which opened 
directly into the Chamber of Peers, 
who were already assembled in wait- 
ing for his majesty. 

This door was crowded with peo- 
ple drawn there by curiosity, and in- 
discriminately mingled with the 
guards on duty. 

This illustrious assembly of all the 
nobles of the land, was neither to be 
admired for its silence nor its deco- 
rum, when I was a spectator of its 
proceedings. So constant a buzzing 
was kept up by its members, even 
during the whole time the king was 
reading his speech, that scarcely 
could I catch one word by which I 
might understand the’ subject of it, 
although I had obtained a place very 
near the throne. | 





O1 
The king himself appeared very 


little at his ease, for he had no soon- 
er finished his speech than he abrupt- 
ly descended from his regal chair, 
and with a hurried step returned to 
the robing chamber, as if he hoped 
to throw off his cares and his robes 
together. These were quickly re- 
moved by the noblemen, who attend- 
ed, with the same unceremonious 
carelessness already described, when 
resigning the king into the hands of 
his valets, he was re-dressed with the 
respect due to his high station; and 
with great apparent satisfaction at 
having performed this irksome duty, 
he departed. 

While in the Chamber of Peers, I 
could not resist observing to an Eng- 
lishman, near whom I was standing, 
that it was no small astonishment to 
me, to see with what little awe and 
respect his countrymen treated their 
sovereign. 

“The King of England,” he an- 
swered in a proud tone, “is only con- 
sidered on such occasions, as the 


chief magistrate of the nation, not 
its idol.” 


ana 


ANECDOTE OP OLIVER CROMWELL. 


OxivER CroMWELL was one day 
engaged in a warm argument with a 
lady, on the subject of oratory, .in 
which she maintained that eloquence 
could only be acquired by those who 
made it their study in early youth, 
and their practice afterwards. The 
Lord Protector, on the contrary, 
maintained that there was an elo- 
quence which sprang from the heart; 
since, when that was deeply inte- 
rested in the attainment of any ob- 
ject, it never failed to supply a flu- 
ency and richness of expression, 
which would, in the comparison, ren- 
der vapid the studied speeciies of 
the most celebrated orators. 

This argument ended, as most ar- 
guments do, in the lady’s tenaciously 
adhering to her belief in the impos- 
sibility of any one making an elo- 
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quent speech, who had never scien- 
tifically studied the art of speaking 
in public, and in the Protector’s tell- 
ing her, he was well convinced that 
he should one day make her a con- 
vert to his opinion. 

It happened some days after, that 
this lady was thrown into a state 
bordering on distraction, by the un- 
expected arrest and imprisonment of 
her husband, who was conducted to 


the Tower, as a traitor to the go- 


vernment. The agonized wife flew 
to the Lord Protector’s, rushed 
through his guards, threw herself at 
his feet, and with the most pathetic 
eloquence, pleaded for the life and 
innocence of her injured husband. 
His Highness maintained a severe 
brow, till the petitioner, overpowered 
by the excess of her feelings, and the 
energy with which she had expressed 
them, paused; then his stern coun- 
tenance relaxed into a smile, and ex- 
tending to her an order for the im- 
mediate liberation of her husband, 
he said: “ I think all who have wit- 
nessed this scene will vote on my 
side of the question in dispute be- 
tween us the other day—that the 
eloquence of the heart, is far above 
that mechanically acquired by study.” 


—<>——_— 


ANECDOTE. 


A Yorkshireman taking the advice 
of his counsel on a Jaw-suit on which 
his fortune depended, the advocate 
told him he would be cast, and show- 
ed him a case in point against him, 
in East’s Reports. ‘ Never mind,” 
said the suitor, “ the judge may not 
remember it;” and while he was 
discussing the matter, the counsel 
was called out on some business: 
when, seizing his opportunity; our 
bite cut the disagreeable pages clean 
out of the book, and stuffed them into 
his fob. _ His cause came on, and he 
obtained a verdict; on which his 
lawyer congratulated him. “ O, Sir,” 
he replied, “ I couid not lose, for I 


. G2 POETRY. 


have taken special care to keep the 
law against me snug in my pouch !”” 





A dandy conducted two ladies of 
quality to the Observatory to see an 
eclipse of the moon. They arrived 
too late, the eclipse was over, and 
the ladies disappointed. Oh!” 
said our hero, “ don’t fret, I know 
the astronomer very well, he is a 
polite man, and] am sure will begin 
again.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Villager. 
The Lady to whom the following lines are ad- 
dressed had been reading a volume of Byron, 
the property of their author—when returned, the 


passages alluded to below, with many others, - 


generally of the same desponding tendency, 
were found marked with a black-lead pencil 
in the margin. 
‘“¢ Sweet Florence!” would thy bosom deign 
to share 
‘‘ This wayward,” broken “ heart, it should 
be thine, 
ae all unblessed, ‘I may not 
are 
To east a worthless offering at thy shrine, 
Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for 
mine.” 


TO HRN HARKER 


I should have said if yet on earth 
One spot were found devoid of sorrow, 
One clime where each day’s flow'rs of joy 
Wither’d and died not ere the morrow, 
That, surely, ’twere some maiden’s bosom 
Where, love and innocence united, 
With vernal fragrance, still might bloom, 
Though all besides lay rudely blighted. 


And I had said that maiden’s bosom 
Were thine, sweet Florence! and thy breast 
That isle, amid life’s troubled waters, 
Where the tir’d daye had found a rest: 
And that the heart where modest virtue, 
And truth, and tranquil cheerfulness, 
And piety are blent so sweetly, 
Were mansion meet for happiness. 


But Oh! the hand that traced these lines 
Has wiped the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
And the full heart that felt their meaning 
Has breathed its woes with many a sigh: 
Yes! sadly true, that warm, white hand, 
That heart of love and loveliness— 
Is wet with beauty’s dewy tear, 
Is wrung with grief and loneliness. 


Florence ! beware that vampyre feeling 
That taints and poisons with its breath, 
Fastens on beauty’s, virtue’s treasure, 


Nor leaves its victim but in death— 


Y 


























POETRY. 


Oh! cherish not those dark forebodings 

Of ‘* withered frame and ruined mind,’’* 
Nor longer mourn, in pale dejection, 

‘‘ No heart that beats reply to mine—”’ t 


“ The heart—the heart is lonely still!” f 
No longer sing in mournful measure ; 
There is one bosom beats for thee, 
One breast holds thee its only treasure. 
The world is ail before thee, fairest ! 
Along life’s rosiest paths thy way, 
And youth’s bright morn, and love’s mild 
moon-light 
Lead to a happier, holier day. 
LUSIGNAN. 





For the Villager. 


To HHH HHHHH Re 


“¢ Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari 
guam tui meminisse !”’ 


The flame which flatterers call love 
May brightly burn while fed, 
And, while enjoyment gilds the scene, 
Play warmly round the head, Florence ; 
But Oh! let absence darkly low’r, 
The light of joy depart, 
That meteor flame soon dies away, 
For it came not near the heart, Florence! 


The wild, unblest, consuming fire 
That thrills the wanton s pulse; 
The uncertain, bickering, twilight glow 
Of him whose soul is false, Florence, 
Are far unlike that pure, bright blaze 
Love lights up in the breast, 
Which never wavers, nor decays 
Till sunk in death’s dark rest, Florence ! 


The heart that truly, purely feels, 
Though doom’d to silent sadness, 
Preserves unblench’d that lambent flame 
Which warm’d it when in gladness, Flo- 
rence— 
Then, though condemn’d unheard to love, 
What is the world to me !— 
To live, with them is far less sweet, 
Than but to think of thee, Florence! 
LUSIGNAN. 





AN IMITATION OF SAPPHO’S ODE. 


Thy fatal darts unerring move, 

I bow before thine altar love! 

I feei thy soft resistless flame, 

Glide swift through all my vital frame 


For while I gaze, my bosom glows, 
My blood, in tides, impetuous flows ; 
Hope, fear, and joy alternate roll, 

And floods of transport, whelm my soul 


My faultering tongue attempts, in vain, 
By soothing murmurs to compiain, 

y tongue, some secret magic ties, 
My murmurs sink in broken sighs. 


Condemned to nurse eternal care, 
And ever drop the silent tear, 
Unheard I mourn, unknown I sigh, 
Unfriended live, unpitied die 


* Giaour, line 1134. {1 Giaour, line 1170. 





¢ To Thyrza, line 24, also Childe Harold 
Canto I. xiii, xcii—II. ix, lxxxy—To Thyr- 
za—Giaour, 873, 1099. 
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THE FALLING TOWER. 


Mark ye the tower whose lonely halls 
Re-echo to yon falling stream? 

Mark ye its bare and crumbling walls, 
Where slowly fades the sinking beam? 





There oft when eve in silent trance, 
Hears the lorn red-breast’s plaintive moan ; 
Time, casting round a cautious glance, 
Heaves from its base some mould’ring stones 


There, though in time’s departed day, 
War wav’d his glittering banners high; 

Though many a minstrel pour’d the lay, 
And many a beauty tranced the eye ; 


Yet never, ’midst the gorgeous scene, 

Midst the proud feasts of splendid power, 
Shone on the pile a beam serene, 

So mild as gilds its falling hour. 


Oh! thus, when life’s gay scenes shall fade, 
And pleasure lose its wonted bloom; 

When creeping age shall bare my head, 
And point to me the silent tomb: 


Then may religion’s hallowed flame, 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray; 

And bid it seek, in purer frame, 
One bright eternity of day. 


q 





THE MOSS ROSE. 
From the German of Krummacher 


The Angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, 

That Spirit—to whose charge is given, 

To bathe young buds in dews from heaven, 
Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whisper’d to the rose: 

‘*Q! fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt—’tis granted thee.” 

‘* Then,” said the rose, with deepen’d glow, 
‘¢ On me another grace bestow.” 

The Spirit paus’d, in silent thought, 

What grace was there that flower had not! 
"Twas but a moment—~o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed? 





THE WHITE CLOVER. 
By a Lady of New-Hampshire. 


There is a little perfum’d flower, 

It well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poet never deign’d to sing 

Of such a humble, rustic thing.- 

Nor is it strange, for it can show 
Scarely one tint of Iris’ bow: 

Nature, perchance, in careless hour, 
With pencil dry, might paint the flower ; 
Yet quickly blush’d, her fault to see, 
And gave a double fragrancy; 
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94 INTELLIGENCE. 


Rich recompence for aught denied ! 

Who would not homely garb abide, 

If gentlest soul were breathing there 

Blessings through all its little sphere ? 

Sweet flower! the lesson thou hast taught, 

Shall check each home ambitious thought, 
al worth to prize, 

Though found in lowliest, rudest guise. 





LOVE’S FIRST SIGH. 
From the Charleston Times. 

Ig there an hour more sweet, more blest, 

Amid life’s ehequer’d scene, 
lf joy ere fill’d the artless breast, 

ts cares and fears between ; 
Tis when the heart, it knows not why, 
Witt rapaure fill’d, breathes love’s first sigh. 


How swiftly sweet the moments fly, 
Mid groves or flowery dells, 
When fondly gazing on that eye 
Where purest passion dwells, 
And the young bosom throbbing high, 
With fond alarms breathes love’s first sigh. 


And though the time is ever fled, 
And past the joys it gave, 
Yet still shall memory sweetly shed 
Like mocn-beams on the wave— 
A beam that yet shall light the eye, 
And cheer with thought of leve’s first sigh. 


— 





THE INVITATION. 
By Gileim. 
A lonely cot is ail 1 own, 
It stands on yonder verdant down ; 
And near the brook ;—tlie brook is small, 
Yet clear its bubbling fountains fall! 


A spreading beech uprears its head, 
And half conceals the humble shed; 
From chilling winds a sure retreat, 
A refuge from the noontide heat? 


And on its boughs the nightingale 
So sweetly tells her plaintive tale, 
That oft the passing rustics stray 
With loit’ring step to catch the lay. 


Sweet blue ey’d maid, with looks so fair, 
My heart’s dear pride, my fondest care! 

I hie me home:—while tempest’s lower, 
Come share, sweet maid, my shelt’ring bower. 





SKETCH.—THE PICTURE. 

Oh! what a sweet and animated grace 

Plays round the mouth, and beams from thosp 
blue eyes, 

Upon the cheek !—the rose’s faintest blush, 

So exquisitely tinged, appears to rise 

With the embodied thought, that from the lip 

Seemshovering ; on the forehead’s snowy whitd 

The fair and clustering ringlets richly wave 

In careless elegance. Just such a vision, 

Sketch’d in the day-dream of the enthusiast’s 
eye, 

Might —_——— the sun-beam—wing its flight 

From flower to flower, and breathe their soft 
perfume, | 

And live upon their sweets. Where is it now ? 

This form of love—this being of earth’s mould— 





Gone—faded from the world—for ever gone ' 
Is it not sad to think, that ere that hour 


Sorrow, perchance, had chas’d away those 
smiles, 


Dulled the blue eye with tears—and from the 
cheek 


Washed the young rose, and made the heavy 
heart 


Turn from this scene with agony—and pray, 
If peace dwelt in the grave, to slumber there. 
{ Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Deplorable ravages have been made 
during the last year a «ng the Mis- 
sionaries in the Eastern world. Almost 
irreparable have been the losses. But 
there is none whose death we have more 
reason to deplore than that of the Rev. 
Mr. May. Ourreaders no doubt remem- 
ber him—certainly all, our young ones. 
He preached in the charches in this city 
some years ago, and directed his dis- 
courses entirely to the youth—upon their 
improvement his mind seemed wholly 
bent, and he was blessed with a remark- 
able faculty of engaging the attention 
to his addresses. —He.died August 12, 


1818, of a fever peculiar to the Asiatic 
countries. 


Foreign and Domestic. 


At asaw milljone mile east of Chadd’s- 
ford across the Brandywine, and about 
the middle of last March, as a man was 
sawing a large poplar log, he was sur- 
prised at hearing the saw strike against 
something very unusual, that obliged 
him to stop the mill; upon examination 
it proved to be a cannon ball of four 
pounds weight, completely grown over 
so as to leave no mark. It appears evi- 
dent from every circumstance, that this 
ball was discharged from the American 
battery on the day of the battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 1, 1777, as the tree 
in which it was found grew just back of 
the ground where the British soldiers 
were encamped. 

In clearing a spot near the old battle 
ground (Saratoga) a short time since, 
we are told that a considerable number 
of musket and other balls, were found 
in many of the trees with which the 
place was covered. No doubt exists, 
that they were deposited during the me- 
morable conflict of 1777, which result- 
ed in the capture of the British army, 
commanded by Burgoyne. 7 
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The British Colony at New South 
Wales has increased to a population of 
20,000—one half of whom are voluntary 
emigrant settlers—and the other half 
convicts. The number of births each 
year in the Colony is about equal to the 
annual arrival of convicts. The im- 
post amounts to upwards of $100,000 
per annum. The duty on Spirits is 10s. 
per gallon. A newspaper is published 
in the Colony. 

The city of Rugoon, in Asia, was near- 
ly destroyed by fire on the 29th May, 
1818. 

HEAD OF THE GANGES. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
July 10, 1818, a paper was presented 
from Capt. Hodgdon, who on the 3!st 
May, 1817, reached the head of the 
great river Ganges, which he saw issu- 
ing from a very low arch, at the foot of 
the grand snow-bed, or solid mass of 
frozen snow, of 300 feet perpendicular 
above the small outlet; the breadth of 
the stream was about 30 feet, and the 
greatest depth of the water 18 inches. 
The heighth of the halting place near 
which the Ganges issues from under the 
great snow-bed, is calculated to be 
12,914 feet above the sea. 

The mission for exploring the interior 
of Africa, is under the direction of Mr. 
Ritchie, late private secretary to the 
British Ambassador at Paris. His com- 
panion and second, is lieutenant Lyon ; 
accompanied by Mr. Duponte, a French 
naturalist, asurgeon, &c. The Bashaw 
and a military escort attend them from 
Mourzok. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Doctor Romershausen, at Acken on 
the Elbe, has invented a pocket Teles- 
cope, by means of which objects and 
distances can be measured with certain- 
ty and exactness. He calls it the Diasti- 
meter. It has three slides; instead of 
the eye glass there is a brass plate with 
a very small hole in it, and instead of 
the object glass there are 16 threads 
stretched across the iower orifice. 
Looking at a distant object, for exam- 
ple, a man or a steeple, the slides of 
the Telescope are drawn out till the 
object appears quite fitted, as it were, 
between the parallel threads, and then 
the figures engraved upon the slides in- 
dicate the number of paces which the 
object is distant from the observer. 

An Apothecary of Amiens has just ob- 
tained a mew and very lucrative pre- 


duct from Potatoes, by burning the 
stalks and leaves of the plant to extract 
the potash, which it contains in abun- 
dance. This method consists in cut- 
ting the plants just when the flower be- 
gins to wither, at which time the stalk 
isin full vigour. He cuts them five in- 
ches from the ground, with a very sharp 
instrument. The stumps left, soon push 
forth new shoots, which suffice to bring 
the roots to maturity. The plants cut 
down are left upon the field eight days, 
to dry them properly. They are then 
burnt, as the manufacturers of Soda 
burn the Kali, in a hole five feet in di- 
ameter and two feet deep, washing the 
ashes, and evaporating the lye. By 
this process 2500 pounds weight of the 
salt is obtained per acre. The author 
of this process calculates, that an acre 
of potatoes, deducting the expenses of 
cultivation, will produce potatoes to the 
value of 225 francs; and in salt, deduct- 
ing the expenses of manufacturing, 816 
francs; in all 1041 francs. 

A gentleman from Indiana, passed 
through Lancaster, (Ohio,) on his way 
to Washington City, where he intends 
getting a patent for converting Wheat 
into Sugar, and Corn into Molasses ; he 
had a sample of each with him, and the 
appear to be of equal quality with that 
made from the Maple. He informs us 
that one bushel of Wheat will make 15 
pounds of Sugar: and one bushel of 
Corn will make three gallons of Molas- 
ses. He likewise informs us, that it 
takes less Wood, water or labour, than 
the usual mode of making sugar from 
the Maple-tree. 

A body of Granite is said to have 
been found in Kennebec county, which 
excels in fineness of texture and colour, 
any in New-England. A shaft 90 feet 
long, and 17 inches square, was recent- 
ly cut out of it entire. 

The legislature of Connecticut, at its 
present session, have incorporated a 
Geological Society, composed of the 
following gentlemen, viz. Col. George 
Gibbs of New-York, Professor Silliman 
of Yale College, New-Haven, Conn. ; 
Parker Cleaveland of Brunswick, Me. ; 
J. Webster of Boston, Rebert Hare of 
Philadelphia, and Robert Gilmore, jun. 
of Baltimore, and their associates. The 
objects of the society, as expressed in 
the act of incorporation, are—to en- 
courage investigations into the Geology 
and Mineralogy of the United States, 
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Rich recompence for aught denied! 

Who would not homely garb abide, 

if gentlest soul were breathing there 
Blessings through all its little sphere ? 
Sweet flower! the lesson thou hast taught, 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought, 


.Teach me internal worth to prize, 


Though found in lowliest, rudest guise. 





LOVE’S FIRST SIGH. 
From the Charlesion Times. 

Ig there an hour more sweet, more blest, 

Amid life’s echequer’d scene, 
lf joy ere fill’d the artless breast, 

ts cares and fears between ; 
Tis when the heart, it knows not why, 
Witi rapaure fill’d, breathes love’s first sigh. 


How swiftly sweet the moments fly, 
Mid groves or flowery dells, 
When fondly gazing on that eye 
Where purest passion dwells, 
And the young bosom throbbing high, 
With fond alarms breathes love’s first sigh. 


And though the time is ever fled, 
And past the joys it gave, 
Yet still shall memory sweetly shed 
Like moon-beams on the wave— 
A beam that yet shall light the eye, 
And cheer with thought of love’s first sigh. 





THE INVITATION. 
By Gileim. 
A lonely cot is ail 1 own, 
It stands on yonder verdant down ; 
And near the brook ;—the brook is small, 
Yet clear its bubbling fountains fall! 


A spreading beech uprears iis head, 
And half conceals the humble shed; 
From chilling winds a sure retreat, 
A refuge from the noontide heat? 


And on its boughs the nightingale 
So sweetly tells her plaintive tale, 
That oft the passing rustics stray 
With loit’ring step to catch the lay. 


Sweet blue ey’d maid, with looks so fair, 

My heart’s dear pride, my fondest care! 

I hie me home:—while tempest’s lower, 
Come share, sweet maid, my shelt’ring bower. 





SKETCH.—THE PICTURE. 

Oh! what a sweet and animated grace 

Plays round the mouth, and beams from those 
blue eyes, 

Upon the cheek !—the rose’s faintest blush, 

So exquisitely tinged, appears to rise 

With the embodied thought, that from the lip 

Seems hovering ; on the forehead’s snowy whité 

The fair and clustering ringlets richly wave 

In careless elegance. Just such a vision, 

Sketch’d in the day-dream of the enthusiast’s 

eye, 

Might sport upon the sun-beam—wing its flight 

From flower to flower, and breathe their soft 
perfume, vl 

And live upon their sweets. Where is it now ? 

This form of love—this being of earth’s mould— 


Gone—faded from the world—for ever gone ' 
Is it not sad to think, that ere that hour 


Sorrow, perchance, had chas’d away those 
smiles, 


Dulled the blue eye with tears—and from the 
cheek 


Washed the young rose, and made the heavy 
heart 


Turn from this scene with agony—and pray, 
If peace dwelt in the grave, to slumber there. 
[ Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Depiorable ravages have been made 
during the last year aong the Mis- 
sionaries in the Eastern world. Almost 
irreparable have been the losses. But 
there is none whose death we have more 
reason to deplore than that of the Rev. 
Mr. May. Ourreaders no doubt remem- 
ber him—certainly all, our young ones. 
He preached in the charches in this city 
some years ago, and directed his dis- 
courses entirely to the youth—upon their 
improvement his mind seemed wholly 
bent, and he was blessed with a remark- 
able faculty of engaging the attention 
to his addresses. —He.died August 12. 


1818, of a fever peculiar to the Asiatic 
countries. 


Foreign and Domestic. 


At asaw milljone mile east of Chadd’s- 
ford across the Brandywine, and about 
the middle of last March, as a man was 
sawing a large poplar log, he was sur- 
prised at hearing the saw strike against 
something very unusual, that obliged 
him to stop the mill; upon examination 
it proved to be a cannon bail of four 
pounds weight, completely grown over 
so as toleave no mark. It appears evi- 
dent from every circumstance, that this 
ball was discharged from the American 
battery on the day of the battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 1, 1777, as the tree 
in which it was found grew just back of 
the ground where the British soldiers 
were encamped. , 

In clearing a spot near the old battle 
ground (Saratoga) a short time since, 
we are told that a considerable number 
of musket and other balls, were found 
in many of the trees with which the 
place was covered. No doubt exists, 
that they were deposited during the me- 
morable conflict of 1777, which result- 
ed in the capture of the British army, 
commanded by Burgoyne. 
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The British Colony at New South 
Wales has increased to a population of 
20,000—one half of whom are voluntary 
emigrant settlers—and the other half 
convicts. The number of births each 
year in the Colony is about equal to the 
annual arrival of convicts. The im- 
post amounts to upwards of $100,000 
per annum. The duty on Spirits is 10s. 
per gallon. A newspaper is published 
in the Colony. 

The city of Rugoon, in Asia, was near- 
ly destroyed by fire on the 29th May, 
1818. 

HEAD OF, THE GANGES. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
July 10, 1818, a paper was presented 
from Capt. Hodgdon, who on the 31st 
May, 1817, reached the head of the 
great river Ganges, which he saw issu- 
ing from a very low arch, at the foot of 
the grand snow-bed, or solid mass of 
frozen snow, of 300 feet perpendicular 
above the small outlet; the breadth of 
the stream was about 30 feet, and the 
greatest depth of the water 18 inches. 
The heighth of the halting place near 
which the Ganges issues from under the 
great snow-bed, is calculated to be 
12,914 feet above the sea. 

The mission for exploring the interior 
of Africa, is under the direction of Mr. 
Ritchie, late private secretary to the 
British Ambassador at Paris. His com- 
panion and second, is lieutenant Lyon ; 
accompanied by Mr. Duponté, a French 
naturalist, asurgeon, &c. The Bashaw 
and a military escort attend them from 
Mourzok. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Doctor Romershausen, at Acken on 
the Elbe, has invented a pocket Teles- 
cope, by means of which objects and 
distances can be measured with certain- 
ty and exactness. He calls it the Diasti- 
meter. It has three slides; instead of 
the eye glass there is a brass plate with 
a very small hole in it, and instead of 
the object glass there are 16 threads 
stretched across the lower orifice. 
Looking at a distant object, for exam- 
ple, a man or a steeple, the slides of 
the Telescope are drawr out till the 
object appears quite fitted, as it were, 
between the parallel threads, and then 
the figures engraved upon the slides in- 
dicate the number o{ paces which the 
object is distant from the observer. 

An Apothecary of Amiens has just ob- 
tained a mew aud very lucrative pro- 


Ge 


duct from Potatoes, by burning the 
stalks and leaves of the plant to extract 
the potash, which it contains in abun- 
dance. This method consists in cut- 
ting the plants just when the flower be- 
gins to wither, at which time the stalk 
isin full vigour. He cuts them five in- 
ches from the ground, with a very sharp 
instrument. The stumps left, soon push 
forth new shoots, which suffice to bring 
the roots to maturity. The plants cut 
down are left upon the field eight days, 
to dry them properly. They are then 
burnt, as the manufacturers of Soda 
burn the Kali, in a hole five feet in di- 
ameter and two feet deep, washing the 
ashes, and evaporating the lye. By 
this process 2500 pounds weight of the 
salt is obtained per acre. The author 
of this process calculates, that an acre 
of potatoes, deducting the expenses of 
cultivation, will produce potatoes to the 
value of 225 francs; and in salt, deduct- 
ing the expenses of manufacturing, 816 
francs; in all 1041 francs. 

A gentleman from Indiana, passed 
through Lancaster, (Ohio,) on his way 
to Washington City, where he intends 
getting a patent for converting Wheat 
into Sugar, and Corn into Molasses ; he 
had a sample of each with him, and the 
appear to be of equal quality with that 
made from the Maple. He informs us 
that one bushel of Wheat will make 15 
pounds of Sugar: and one bushel of 
Corn will make three gallons of Molas- 
ses. He likewise informs us, that it 
takes less Wood, water or labour, than 
the usual mode of making sugar from 
the Maple-tree. 

A body of Granite is said to have 
been found in Kennebec county, which 
excels in fineness of texture and colour, 
any in New-England. A shaft 90 feet 
long, and 17 inches square, was recent- 
ly cut out of it entire. 

The legislature of Connecticut, at its 
present session, have incorporated a 
Geological Society, composed of the 
following gentlemen, viz. Col. George 
Gibbs of New-York, Professor Silliman 
of Yale College, New-Haven, Conn. ; 
Parker Cleaveland of Brunswick, Me. ; 
J. Webster of Boston, Robert Hare of 
Philadelphia, and Robert Gilmore, jun. 
of Baltimore, and their associates. The 
objects of the society, as expressed in 
the act of incorporation, are—to en- 
courage investigations into the Geology 
and Mineralogy of the United States, 
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for the promotion of science, generaily ; 
and particularly in relation to the de- 
posits of metals, mineral coal, salts, 
plaster, limestone, marble, and other 
useful and ornamental substances. In- 
deed, their views embrace the investiga- 
tion of aJl the productions of the mi- 
neral kingdom, considering them all as 
either curious in science, or useful in 
art. , 
LITERARY. : 

Lately published, A YEAR AND A 
Day, anovel, by Madame Panache, au- 
thor of ‘* Manners.” 

The Brack Vampyrg, by Uriah Do- 
rick D’Arcy. 

GREENLAND, and other Poems, by 
James Montgomery. 

KNICKERBOCKER’s History of New- 
York, third edition, with designs, by 
Alston & Leslie. 

Also Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of the BELLEs 
LETTRES REpPosIToRY. 

And The Sxetcu Book of Grorrrey 
Crayon, Gent. No. 1, published by C. 
S. Van Winkle, and attributed to W asH- 
INGTON IRvinG, Esq. 

A new periodical publication entitled 
the UniversArist MAGAzine has lately 
appeared in Boston. 

SHE WOULD BE A SotprerR! or the 
BattTLe or Ciippewa, an historical 
play in three acts, written by M. M. 
Noan, Esq. of this city, has been pre- 
sented at our theatre, and repeated with 
great success. 

Proposals have been issued by JoHN 
Catn, of this city, for publishing by sub- 
scription, the Poems and Songs of Ro- 
BERT TANNARILL, author of Jessie the 
Flower o’ Dumblane; Despairing Ma- 
ry, and numerous other beautiful pieces, 
chiefly in the Scottish dialect. 

Proposals have also been issued for 
the Economy of Human Life. 

Mr. Silas Mason, of Dedham, has 
invented a new carding machine, ex- 
pressly calculated for the manufacture 
of wool hats. It produces the hat in 
its conical form in one operation. 

On Wednesday morning, the 23d of 
June, a little after sunrise, four slight 
shocks of an earthquake were felt by 
several persons in the village of Geneva. 

Montezuma bridge, between the vil- 
lage of that name, and the town of 
Mentz, over the Seneca river and 


-marshes, Onondago county, extends 


about three miles! It is said to be the 
tongest bridge in the world. This is the 


third bridge over the Cayuga and Sene- 
ca river, in the space of seven miles, 
and remarkably shows the progress of 
improvement in this part of our country. 

The number of sheep in the state f 
New-York, are estimated at a million, 
neat cattle at a million, and horses at 
half a million. 

New constructed Team Boat.—Mr. 
Barnabas Langdon, of Troy, has erected 
on board of one of the common ferry 
scows, a machinery that fully answers 
the most sanguine expectation. It is 
propelled by two horses, and crosses the 
Hudson, at the upper ferry at Troy, in 
from two and an half to four and three 
quarters minutes. A Troy paper says 
that the machinery is very simple, and 
does not cost over $100. 

Yellow Stone Expedition.—General 
Jesup, Quarter-master General of the 
army of the United States, arrived at 
St. Louis on Friday 28th May last to su- 
perintend the preparations for the Yel- 
low Stone expedition. 

Colonel Atkinson, of the 5th infantry, 
arrived at St. Louis on Tuesday the 1st 
June. The regiment is upon the river, 
and is expected there in a few days.— 
The 6th infantry and the rifle regiment 
ascend the Missouri: the 5t’: infantry 
goes to the falls of St. Anthony, nd is 
now on its way there by the lakes, and 
the Ouisconsin and Fox rivers. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The two pieces signed LustGNan, 
would not have appeared in the same 
number, but for peculiar circumstances. 

The thanks of the Editors are due to 
several of their correspondents ; and in 
particular to J. B. whose lines are una- 
voidably omitted. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

With the sixth number, the publica- 
tion of the ViLLAGER is, at least for the 
present, discontinued. That all possible 
difficulties may be prevented, and every 
ground of complaint removed, funds, 
amounting to the sums due the subscri- 
bers, and subject to their disposal, are | 
deposited at Messrs. Prior & Dunning’s, 
111 Water-street, and at the office of the 
ViLLAGER, corner of Herring and 
Amos streets, Greenwich. And now, 
to all who have manifested or felt any 
interest in the ViLLAGeER, its Editors 
‘‘ wish health, and increase, and con- 
tentment.” 
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